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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


THIS WEEK: 
Sir George Mackenzie on Armorial 
Succession ‘ 


Collections for the History of London 
Street-Lighting .. .. .. .. .. 


ete AND QUERIES 1s published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (‘Telephone: 
Gladstone — Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 

A CURIOUS state of things is revealed by 

a paragraph in The Times of June 27. 
Town-born soldiers, it seems, have proved un- 
able to distinguish between grassland and 
land covered with growing crops, so that they 
have had to be definitely taught to recognise 
crops at different stages of development and 
to understand the different degrees of damage 
they might sustain by rough treatment. Une 
wonders what perceritage of town-born men 
know an oak from an elm, or a willow from 
an ash, or perhaps a beech from a birch. That 
Londoners do not absorb knowledge of plants 
half-consciously, in spite of so many parks and 
gardens full of flowers to attract them, was 
forcibly impressed upon the writer of these 
lines one summer day in Regent’s Park by 
seeing an elementary teacher, surrounded by 
a largish class of children about twelve, whom 
she carefuly informed—and they seemed most 


_interested—that the masses of sweet-smelling 


blossoms in a bed of low-growing shrubs were 
what are known as roses. 


AN article in the Listener which we have 

been glad of is Gilbert Murray’s ‘ What 
has Socrates to Say to Us?’ What Socrates 
thought, stood for and was aiming at all 
seems peculiarly to apply to this generation 
and its circumstances. He was concerned pre- 
eminently with the meaning of life for young 
men, with showing them, and persuading them 
to seek, the ‘‘ good life.” To many thinkers 
the corruption of young men under Nazi 
domination is the grimmest feature of the 
whole grim situation. The article is timely 
in reminding us that Socrates in his day was 
an accomplished scientist. The use of science, 
the limitations of science, the temper of in- 


| face, and cared not a straw.”’ 


tellect and character produced by concentra- | 


tion on science offered, essentially, the same 


problems to him in his thinking as they offer others. 


to us; if he turned from them as being, for 
all their fascinating apparent dominance, 
irrelevant to the central problem of human 
life it was for reasons that still hold good. 
The central problem he found to be that of 
righteousness’’ as against unrighteous- 
ness. This, generation by generation, is made 
stiffer—repellent even—by what men feel as 
a dullness about it. Who is more depressing 
than the moralist? The wonder of Socrates 
consists in his having made the manifold 
problem of righteousness stimulating and 
absorbing to young men; disturbing, also, to 
their elders with the results that we know. 
We should like to think this interpretation of 
the noblest character of classical antiquity— 
who, if he left no writings behind him, left 
seeds of thought which have produced a 
mighty and various harvest—was listened to 
by many people and often recalled and that 
this number of the Listener will be preserved 
by them. The world remains not only a 
better, but a more exhilarating and significant 
place, for the memory of Socrates. 


R. James Truslow Adams contributes to 
the Oxford Series ‘ America Faces the 
War’ (6d. net) a pamphlet entitled ‘ An 
American Looks at the British Empire.’ 
There is a great deal in it to ponder which 
goes much beyond the scope of a short para- 
graph in ‘N. and Q.,’ but it contains a little 
pleasant anecdote and an epigram or two— 
such as the “receipt for an Englishman ’”’ 
propounded at a luncheon by a former Prime 
Minister: ‘‘ To avoid logic and to grow the 
hide of a rhinoceros.’’ The latter part of 
the receipt Mr. Adams thinks may account 
for the view of the British taken by young 
American intellectuals ‘‘ who may have felt 
themselves snubbed at Oxford or Cambridge 
or in London drawing-rooms,” and have 
taken their revenge with their pens. But 
some come through the ordeal and gain a 
certain affection for the ‘‘ rhinoceros,’’ as 
Henry Adams did, who began by hating Eng- 
land and ended by declaring that he loved it 
all—‘‘ loved growling like an Englishman, 
and going into Society where he knew not a 
There is a 
fundamental bond between British and 
American which most people acknowledge and 
feel, but few can define. Mr. Adams declares 
that the main thread of the three hundred 
years of American history and the two 
thousand of British is the same: the under- 
standing, that is, of freedom. the desire of it 
for oneself, the effort to bring freedom to 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE ON 
ARMORIAL SUCCESSION. 
An AUTHORITATIVE PAssaGE EXAMINED. 


Giz George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, Charles 

II’s_ celebrated Lord Advocate, is 
described by the Lord Justice Clerk in his 
recent opinion in Maclean of Ardgour v. 
Maclean, 27 March 1941, as ‘‘ the greatest of 
our heraldic writers.’’ It accordingly becomes 
of even more importance than hitherto—if 
that were possible—that the heraldic writings 
oi Mackenzie should be carefully analysed and 
correctly understood. In a passage (Macken- 
zie’s ‘Works,’ pp. 615, 616) commencing ‘‘ But 
it is here questioned by the doctors whether 
daughters have right to bear arms of the 
family ’’ occurs the phrase ;— 

No man can bear his mother’s arms, for chil- 
dren follow the condition of their father, not 
their mother, yet the mother may by paction or 
testament provide that they shall not succeed 
except they bear her arms, in which case they 
may be forced to carry them if the Prince con- 
sent. 

At ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 337, Steven- 
son read the foregoing phrase into Sir 
George’s mouth, and adds the comment :— 

At any time the incapacity may be removed, 
if as Mackenzie says, “‘ the Prince consent.” 

In ‘N. and Q.’ clxxviii. 273, note 14 (20 
April 1940. Albany’s Observations, p. 44.) I 
express doubt whether Mackenzie himself was 
responsible for the statement which to me 
appeared on examination to be merely what 
Mackenzie reports ‘‘ the doctors ’’—probably 
those cited by his French advocate friend 
(‘Science of Herauldrie,’ p. 1)—had said; 
although a civilist, ‘ Pallias,’ ch. 96, is cited 
as the authority, I am prepared to concede 
that, like some observations in the paragraph, 
the phrase may be construed as a statement 
at least accepted by Mackenzie himself. 

It is however important to notice Lord 
Aitcheson’s reading and commentary on the 
foregoing, since I am satisfied that his lord- 
ship has correctly deduced the import of the 
passage. Sir George says: 

In another of his Works he kenzie] 
says :— (p. 615) “ No man can bear his mother’s 
arms ” but he is there not dealing with trans- 
mission through an heiress who es in her 


own right, which may raise a different question 
from the case where the female’s use of arms 
is by courtesy only. 


I am sure Lord Aitcheson is right and that 
what Mackenzie had here in view was the 
ordinary case of the majority of females— 
daughters of an armigerous parent—who 
““marry out’ of their families and into the 
family of their husbands, and from having 
brothers of their own are not heiresses and 
transmit no family representation or armorial 
rights, and whose heraldic courtesy right in 
their parents’ arms is analagous to the 
courtesy titles of ‘‘ Lady’ and ‘‘ Hon.’ en- 
joyed by the daughters of peers. 

It now becomes necessary to examine with 
the utmost care what Lord Aitcheson 
describes as ‘‘ this authoritative passage from 
Sir George Mackenzie’’ in which Sir George 
treats of the transmssion and succession 0 
arms. He states 

It is most ordinar in Scotland to tailzie 
estates to the oldest heir female, she Marrying 
one who shall bear the name and arms of the 
disponer’s family ; 
and after discussing the views of lawyers, 
follows with his own opinion, 

But I think it may be more justly distin- 
| a whether the disposition be made to a 

aughter, she Marrying one who shall bear the 
name and arms, for in that case certainly the 
children may bear the arms for she was heiress 
herself, but if lands were disponed to a mere 
stranger not on condition that he should marry 
a daughter but that he should bear the name 
and arms, it May be in that case asserted that 
the receiver of the disposition cannot bear the 
arms, for that was not in the disponer’s power 
to bestow except the Prince consent. (‘ Works,’ 
ii. p. 616 line 23; ‘Science of Herauldrie,’ 1680, 
ch. xxi.). 

This passage is one of crucial importance, 
not merely in relation to tailzies and disposi- 
tions containing ‘“‘ Name and Arms clauses,” 
but in regard to the principle of armorial 
succession at common law, a point which I do 
not think has been noticed except in ‘N. and 
Q.’ clxxvii. 167, note 8 (2 Sept. 1939); 
‘ Albany’s Observations,’ p. 7; ‘ x. and Q.’ 
20 Apr. 1940, p. 272, ‘ Albany’s Observations,’ 
pp. 41-42. I think the following comments 
require the most careful consideration if the 
full import of the paragraph is to be under- 
stood. 

1. When Mackenzie refers to “‘tailzie” 
and ‘‘entail,’’ it must be recollected that his 
‘Science of Heraldry’ was written prior to 
1672 (it does not treat of the Heraldic Act 
passed in that year). It was printed 1678 


(vide plate of the Royal Arms at ‘ Works,’ p. 
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654), and it was published in 1680—five years 
prior to the Entail Act 1685. It is accord- 
ingly manifest that when Sir George refers to 
tailzie and entail he does not mean a 1685 
statutory ‘‘ strict entail,” but the ‘ simple 
tailzies ’’ of the Middle Ages in which Name 
and Arms clauses, have been traced from the 
early fourteenth century, the validity of 
which was sustained by the Court of Session, 


Stevenson v. Stevensoh, 1677 (Morrison’s 


‘Dictionary of Decisions of the Court of. 


Session,’ 15475; ‘N. and Q.’, 10 Feb. 1940, 
p. 93, note 22; ‘ Albany’s Observations,’ p. 
26) 


2. The disposition of lands to an eldest 
daughter iis a ‘‘ tailzie’’ in respect that it cuts 
off the right of the junior heirs-portioners to 
their share of the land. 

3. The vital significance of the phrase, 
‘‘For she was heires herself ’’ (i.e. because 
she was heiress herself) is inclined to be over- 
looked, for Sir George’s contrast is between 
the eldest daughter qua ‘‘ heiress,’’ and the 
mere stranger qua ‘‘ receiver of the disposi- 
tion,’’ as he describes this latter a few lines 
below, 

4. The case in which the arms cannot be 
borne ‘‘ except the Prince consent’’ is the 
case of the mere stranger, i.e. a person who 
takes qua ‘‘ receiver of the disposition.”’ As 
regards tailzies with Name and Arms clause, 
this is of vital significance. Mackenzie con- 
siders the settlement competent and effective 
even in the case of the ‘‘ mere stranger,”’ 
provided the prince consent. 

Let us revert to the case of the children of 
the eldest daughter of whom Mackenzie says: 
“Certainly the children may bear the arms 
for she was heiress herself.’’ This case is con- 
trasted with that of the stranger who as 
“receiver of the disposition ’’ requires the 
Prince’s consent, which Mackenzie clearl 
considers unnecessary in the case of the child- 
ren of the heiress. : 

The vital feature is accordingly, that in the 
First Case notwithstanding the disposition 
with its Name and Arms clause (under which 
no disponee can take without interposition of 
the Crown’s authority—through the king-of- 
arms), where the disposition calls an eldest 
daughter, she and the issue of that eldest 
daughter, being by operation of succession 
alioqui successuri in the arms, inherit the 


‘arms as heir-at-law, and not qua disponee, or 


in virtue of the Name and Arms clause. 
In this lies the significance of the contrast 
between the terms Mackenzie uses, viz. :— 


heiress (in the sense of heir-at-law,—not heir 


of tailzie); and receiver of the disposition 
(technically the institute under the tailzied 
disposition). 

The distinction is noticed in the case of 
Heriot of Ramornie, 1814 (Lyon Register, 
II, 113) in which the matriculation (where 
the arms had descended through about three 
female links, but the petitioner for re-matri- 
culation had duly assumed the name of 
‘Heriot of Ramornie’’ simpliciter) duly 
notes that he was ‘ heir-at-law as well as of 
entail.” Accordingly, in terms of Macken- 
zie’s distinction, under jhe former category, 
he ‘‘certainly’’ could take the arms by 
operation of heraldic succession whilst qua 
heir of entail his right would have been 
contingent u Lyon interponing Royal 
consent to the Name and Arms clause in the 
tailzie. 

Since the reader may enquire whether 
Mackenzie meant that the ‘‘ children of the 
heiress’? or, for that matter the heir, of 
tailzie, i.e. the ‘‘ receiver of the disposition,” 
were to bear the arms plain and undifferenced, 
or only quartered with paternal arms: the 
answer is, that Mackenzie in the foregoing 
paragraph was treating of the arms them- 
selves,—unquartered; for a few pages on, 
after treating—ch. xxii.—of the differences 
applied to the plain coat for bastards, and— 
« Xxiiiiof armorial abatements also in 
relation to the plain arms; at the commence- 
ment of ch. xxiv¢ (‘ Works,’ ii., 622) he 
describes the position thus :— 

“Until now I have only treated of distinct 
coat armours and other abatements’’ and 
next ‘‘ My method obliges me to consider more 
coat-armours joined together, the disposing 
of which is called, to marshal.” 

“At p. 616 therefore, Mackenzie is laying 
down his opinion of the law in regard to 
transmission of the ancestral arms per se 
through the heiress herself, qua heir-at-law, 
on assuming the Name, and by right of 
heraldic succession, and also of the “ receiver 
of a disposition’ even if a mere stranger, 
subject to such heir of tailzie (who unlike the 
heiress is not alioqui successurus) obtaining 
the Prince’s consent, i.e. the $y ys of 
Royal Authority by the hand of the king-of- 
arms, to whom the sovereign’s whole armorial 
prerogative has been committed. 

The paragraph in question is therefore a 
most important statement upon the law of 
armorial .succession. The subsequent para- 
graphs in which Mackenzie treats in detaik of 
Armorial Tailzies I have analysed in ‘ N. and 
Q.,’ 20 April 1940, p. 273. 
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The principle enunciated by Mackenzie re- 
garding descent and settlement of arms is 
strikingly similar to that laid! down by the 
Court of Session 11 July 1633 regarding 
peerages in Oliphant v. Oliphant (Mor. 
10027). After 1600-1603, when peerages 
ceased to be “‘annexit to’’ the caput of 
baronia de comitatu or dominium, there re- 
mained no formality of infeftment applic- 
able to peerages, whereas in arms, ‘“‘ revest- 
ing’’ (the armorial equivalent of sasine) 
continued under 1592 cap. 125, and was 
elaborated in a manner quite analogous to the 
Register of Land Sasines by 1672 c. 47, when 
the Public Register of All Arms and Bearings 
was instituted. 

It has, moreover, not so far been noticed 
that one of Lord Dunedin’s hypotheses in the 
Seaforth case (1922 8.C., H.L., 47) is based 
not only upon analogy to heritage, but to 
tailzied heritage, and the assumption that 
had the arms of Seaforth been settled in tail- 
male, and such a tailzie expired, the arms 
would not have been ‘spent,’’ but have 
devolved on the heir-of-line of the last heir in 
tail. Curiously enough (a) Mackenzie arms 
existed prior to 1608, (b) in that year were 
omnia rite acta, re-destined in tail-male if a 
name and arms clause in a Crown charter was 
(as prior to 1672 must be presumed) duly 
followed by a re-settlement of arms at Lyon’s 
hands. Whilst many other subsequent con- 
siderations enter into the case of the Macken- 
zie arms Lord Dunedin’s opinion is a striking 
confirmation of the feudal and territorial 
analogies so emphasized by successive heraldic 
jurists. That is of course not in the least in- 
consistent with the status of .arms as honours 
—in regard to which the Scottish principles 
of succession were very clearly laid down in 
Oliphant v. Oliphant, 11 July 1633 (Mor. 
10027) and Lovat, 1730 (J. Riddell, ‘ Peerage 
Law’ 1842, p. 171; Bankton’s ‘ Institute,’ 
i., p. 52). If, or in so far as, matter in the 
nature of an honour can (since the Standiard- 
bearer Case (Lauderdale v. Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn) competently come before the 
Court of Session—or should be restored to it, 
—and Bills for this ‘have on several cases been 
introduced for that purpose,—these decisions 
must be binding on the Court, whereas the 
Reports of Committees for privileges have 
been laid down,—by Lord Chancellor, the 
Earl of Chelmsford, (Wiltes Claim, 1869)—as 
being neither precedents, nor binding on 
future Committees, and as in no sense judicial 


decisions. Tuomas INNES oF LEARNEY. 
Albany Herald. 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE HISTORY 
OF LONDON STREET-LIGHTING. 


1. Introductory. 


I HAVE had published in History for 

March 1941 (New Ser., vol. xxv., pp. 
311-24) a short outline of the earlier history 
of London street-lighting (to the middle of the 
eighteenth century). The plan of the article 
made an elaborate series of notes and refer- 
ences impracticable; the object of the present 
set of notes is both to supplement it and to 
list for future investigators some of the 
materials of which I made use. 

In general the problem was to establish 
what systems were in use at different times 
and to trace the transitions from one to 
another; subsidiary to this, the effectiveness 
of the lighting provided. This second prob- 
lem is, strictly speaking, insoluble; all that 
can be done is to collect descriptive notices 
and anecdotes. For the first problem the 
chief requisite is,to assemble the relevant 
official documents, such as Acts of Parliament 
or of Common Council, administrative orders, 
leases, etc.; the advertisements or prospec- 
tuses of lighting contractors are also im- 
portant. The two principal periods of 
transition are from 1684 to 1694 and from 
1736 to 1744; in the former the individual 
householders’ candles generally gave way to 
contracts for oil-lighting made between a 
monopoly-holding company and the individual 
householders; in the second individual con- 
tracts gave way to rate-paid lighting. 

Owing to the war I was unable to use the 
unpublished Letter-books and the Journals of 
the City of London; nor have I seen any text 
ef the act of Common Council of 1599; on 
the other hand, I was able to examine the 
Repertories from 1684 to 1744. For the 
seventeenth century prior to 1694 much in- 
formation is given by the Acts of Parliament 
of 1662 and 1690 (‘Statutes of the Realm,’ 
v. 355: vi. 234); these are supplemented by 
printed mayoral orders, articles of the charge 
of the Wardmote Enquest, etc. There is an 
important collection of these in the British 
Museum, volume with shelf-mark 21.h.5; 
further an order, ‘“‘By the Mayor,’’ 1689 
(shelf-mark 1881. b. 3/7). 


2. Newspaper advertisements, 1684-169}. 


The only newspaper I have been able to 
examine was the London Gazette from 
January 1680 to October 1695; the following 
issues contain advertisements relating to 
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street-lighting (I used the Guildhall Library 

file; the references are to the closing dates of 

the various issues):— 

7 Dec. 1685. 
6 Sept. 1688 (repeated 10 Sept.; 13 Sept.; 1 Oct., 
with variation; 8 Oct.; 18 Oct., both as 1 Oct.). 

31 Dec. 1688. 

22 Sept. 1690 (repeated 29 Sept., with variations; 

243 Oct, with lurther variation). 

16 July 1691 (repeated 23 July; 3 Aug.). 
3 Sept. 1691 (repeated 17 Sept). 

2 Nov. 1691. 

12 Nov. 1691 (repeated 16 Nov.). 

10 March 1691/2 (repeated 14 March), 

3 Oct. 1692. 

26 Jan, 1692/3 (repeated 2 Feb.). 

I have found one later advertisement in 
this paper, 30 Dec. 1705 (repeated 2 Jan. 
1706/7. There is also an important notice in 
the Domestick Intelligence, 28 Aug. 1682 
(copy in Bodleian Library). 


3. Published documents jor the period 
1684-1694. 


The documents for this period fall into 
several groups. The main parliamentary 
group consists of :— 

Commons’ Journals, ix. 726; x. 706-14, 735-6, 740, 
746-8, 765; xi. 14, 102, 107, 109, 116, 122, 125, 
271, 281. 

Lords’ Journals, xv. 396, 527-31, 546-58. 

Statutes of the Realm, vi. 234, 4645, 469. 

House of Lords MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) new 
ser., i. 372-3, 541-7. 

The patents include two granted before 1684, 
that to Reeves, 18 Nov. 1675, and that to 
Vernatty, 1 Aug. 1683; the third, that 
granted to Edward Wyndus, 27 Feb. 1683/4 
(all three were published ¢. 1857, I think by 
the Patent Office authorities) is that acquired 
by the proprietors of the Convex Lights ; it is 
the only patent mentioned in connection with 
them in the Parliamentary proceedings or in 
any other documents that I have seen. 

The separate documents published at the 
time include :— 

‘The Case of Edmund Heming Who First set 
up the New Lights in the City of London,’ 1689. 
(British Museum, 796. h. 21/6). 

* Reasons humbly offered to the Consideration 
of the Parliament by the Company of 'l'allow- 
Chandlers, London, against passing the Bill re- 
lating to Convex Lights,’ n.d. (Guildhall 
Library, Broadsides 6.21; also Guildhall Record 
Office, Suits, City and private, box 8). 

‘Reasons humbly offered to the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, 
of the City of London, in Common Council 
Assembled, by the Company of Tallow- 
Chandlers, of the same City, against Setting up 
and Establishing the Lamp-Lights of any sort 
in this City, as varying from the antient Cus- 
tom,’ n.d. (B.M. 1882, 4. 2/19; facsimile in R. 


J. Blackham ‘ The Soul of the City’ (ec. 1932), 
I 321; also reprint by A. Charles Knight, ‘ ‘lhe 
allow Chandlers’ Company,’ offprinted from 
iy Archaeological Association, December 
* Reasons Humbly offered against the Passing 
of a Bill, For the Sole Use of Convex-Lights, or 
Glasses,’ n.d. (B.M. 816. m, 13/47). 

‘'To the Honourable Committee, Appointed by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Court 
of Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City cf 
London, in Common-Council Assembled, To Re- 
ceive Proposals for the Benefit of the Orphans 
of London. Prorosats Humbly offered for the 
better Lighting of all the Streets, Lanes, Allies, 
and Publick Courts within the City of London, 
and Liberties thereunto belonging,’ n.d. (B.M. 
816. m. 9/9). 


816. m. 13/46). 
Note: Issued by the proprietors of the 
Glass Globe Lights. 
in addition to these may be mentioned two 
printed prospectuses issued by Heming, 
January 1690 and January 1690/1, formerly 
belonging to J. Eliot Hodgkin (see his 
‘ Rariora,’ n.d., i. 72-3; I have not seen copies 
of either of them). 
The miscellaneous and minor pieces for 


1684-94 include :— 
T. Delaune, ‘Angliae Metropolis,’ 2nd ed., 1690, 


p. 

‘A Dialogue between Francisco and Aurelia,’ 
1690 (I have seen only the reprint in ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ 2nd ed., vol. iv. 1809, pp. 584-8). 

G.M(iege), ‘ The New State of England,’ 1691, 
i. 335-6; 2nd ed., 1694, i. 235-6. 

‘The ably mye Tryal ... of Henry Har- 
rison, Gent. For the Barbarous Murther of 
(Dr.). Andrew Clenche,’ 1692, pp. 15, 23 ete. 
a in Howell, ‘ State Trials,’ xii. 833-72). 
on 4 Molyneux, ‘ Dioptrica Nova,’ 1692, pp. 


E. Chamberlayne, ‘Angliae Notitia,’ 18th ed., 
1694, p. 600. 

In addition there is pest of an agreement 
between Heming and a householder, 28 (or 20) 
Sept. 1687, printed by Hodgkin in ‘N. and Q’ 
as above (and see ‘ Rariora,’ i. 72-3). 

4. Published documents for the period 

1694-1744 


The Convex Lights Company’s monopoly 
for the City and Liberties was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1694 and implemented 
by a lease for twenty-one years granted by 
the City to the company and, pursuant to the 
lease, by an act of Common Council. A 
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similar lease was granted, and a similar act 
passed, in 1716. The principal printed 
materials for the period 1694-1744 are as 
follows :— 

‘An Abstract of the Lease Granted by the 
City “of London, to the Proprietors of the Con- 
vex-Lights. With A Clause of the Act of 
Common-Council, For Lighting the Streets &.° 
(copy in Guildhall Library; order for printing 
19 Feb. 1695/6). 

“Lane Mayor. Commune Concil tent .. .” 
“An Actvof Gounmeon Council for Lighting the 
Streets, Lanes, Courts, Alleys, and Publick 
Passages of the City of London and Liberties 
thereof ° (British useum, 1881. b. 3/9; act 
passed 25 Oct. 1695). 

‘An Act for Lighti the Streets, Lanes, 
Courts, Alleys, and Publick Passages of the 
City of London, and Liberties thereof (copy in 
Guildhall Library; reprinted in J. Stow, ‘ Sur- 
vey,’ ed. J. Strype, 1720, v. 396-8; act passed 
18 Dec. ;1716. I have omitted a heading 
similar to that of the act of 1695). 

(I have not seen a printed copy of the lease 
accompanying this act, but it is printed in 
the next piece.) 

(A Common-Council, etc., Friday 26 Sept. 1735. 
Report of the Committee for letting the City’s 
lands. Cony in B.M., 816. 1. 4/22; another copy 
or a closely related document, in Guildhall 
Record Office; I regret not to be able to give 
the exact wording of the title), 

(A Boyer), ‘The Political State of Great 
Britain,’ vol. 1. (July-Dec. 1735), pp. 341-2, 465-6; 
and see London Magazine, 1735, p. 570); vol. 
li. (January-June 1736), pp. 5; vol. iii. 
(January-June 1737), pp. 8-9. 

William Maitland, ‘ The History of London,’ 
1739, pp. 316, 348-50, 515-6. 

Note: Not I think all included in later 
editions of this work. 

* Statutes at Large,’ new ed., 40, vol. vi., 1769, 
PP: 212-7, 551-9 the acts of 1736 and 1744 (9 Geo. 

, «. xx. and 17 Geo, II, c. xxix.); lighting 
acts for London areas outside the City and 
Liberties are also included in this collection). 


The minor printed pieces for the period 
1694-1744 include the following :— 


“ Statutes of the Realm,’ fol., vii. 180, 359, 492, 
572, 705 (taxation of Convex Lights shares). 

V. Coronelli, ‘Viaggi,’ 1697, ii. 171. 

H. M(isson) de V(almont), ‘ Memoires,’ 1698, 
pp. 277-8. 

M. Lister, ‘Journey to Paris,’ 1699, p. 23, 

J. Beeverell, ‘Les Delices,’ 1707, iv. 862. 

Patents to Richard Cole, 1704; Michael Cole, 
1708 (published c. 1857 as above). 

BE. Hatton ‘ New View of London ’” 1708, ii. 785. 

J. Ashton, ‘ Social life in the reign of Queen 
Anne,’ 1882, ii. 162-3 (a small collection of some 
im 
Trivia ’ (published 1716), bk. iii. lines 

Andrew. Moreton (i.e. D. Defoe), ‘ Augusta 
Triumphans,’ 2nd ed., 1729, pp. rc 

There are (or were) collectors’ receipts for 
the Conic and Convex Lights (1717, 1719) in 


above). 


the Guildhall Library, the former with a cut 
of the light (see‘ also Hodgkin, ‘ Rariora,’ as 
E. Freshfield, ed. ‘The Account 
Books of the Parish of St. Bartholomew 
Exchange, 1596-1698,’ 1895, includes some 
lighting notices; the Convex Lights first in 
1697 ; but the important source for notices of 
this kind is the printed records of the Inns of 
Court. 


7. Personnel and addresses of the lighting 
ventures, 1684-94. 


The most difficult problem of the period 
1684-94 is that of the formation and organisa- 
tion of the Convex Lights Company. Of the 
Company’s own papers all that have come to 
light are an order excerpted from its 
minutes, 8 Jan. 1691/2, preserved in the 
Guildhall Library with other miscellaneous 
papers relating to lighting ; and some further 
excerpts, 17 Jan. 1693/4 and 6-18 Apr. 1694, 
— in Commons’ Journals, xi. 271. The 

sige sone of the various lighting ventures 
can therefore only be worked out by putting 
together the available statements made by 
persons concerned and the names provided in 
these and in miscellaneous documents. The 
statements, apart from Heming’s ‘ Case,’ 
were made in legal proceedings or in the 
course of the Lords’ enquiry into them. Of 
the proceedings, which are preserved among 
the Chancery ‘Proceedings in the Public 
Record Office, I have seen Mitford 547/17, 
answers of 8S. Hutchinson to A. Moore and 
R. Russell; it is probable that other pro- 
ceedings are relevant, notably, in Bridges’s 
division, Beselaer v. Windus, 1684; Hutchin- 
son v. Windus, 1684; Sir C. Hara, etc., v. 
Hutchinson, 1694; Hara v. same, 1696; per- 
haps also five items, C. Howard v. Sir T. 
Esicourt, 1693-7. These proceedings are 
liable to be difficult to use, the statements 
being partisan and incomplete. 

The following list gives all the documents 
that I have found, containing names and 
addresses; except some of the Parliamentary 
documents and the Chancery proceedings, re- 
lating mainly to Hutchinson, Moore, and 
Russell. The latter two men appear to have 
taken up Hutchinson’s claim in 1694 as a 
gamble (see especially Lords’ Journals, xv. 
547). I have rearranged the names in alpha- 
betical order. 

(London Gazette, 7.12.85) Anthony Vernatty. 
Coffee house under Scotland-yard Gate (“a new 
sort of Lantern with Lamps ”’). 

(Ibid., 6.9.88) Patentees for the New Lights. 
Bournes Coffee-house in Cateaton-Street. 

(Ibid., 31.12.88) Patentees for the new Lights: 
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Hawly Bishop, Francis Geary, Edmund Hem- John Stanyon, John ‘lopham, John Williams. 


ings (with Raiph Greatorex as a subordinate). 

(Heming’s ‘ Case,’ 1689). Francis Alwyn, Haley 
Bishop, John Bulteele, Geary (“A Weaver in 
Old-Street”’), Edmund Heming (“Who First set 
up the New Lights in the City of London”’), 
Samuel Hutchinson, John Reeves—Vanbeasler. 

Heming’s history of the venture to this 
time; compare Lords’ Journals, xv. 396; 
Chancery Proceedings, Mitford 547/17. Van- 

er sold his shares to Alwyn, who sold 
them to Geary. Vernatti is mentioned as 
a rival. Heming’s address is “near the 
Still-yard in Thames-street.” 

(London Gazette, 22.9.90) Proprietors of the 
Lucidaries, or new Lights. Bournes Coffee- 
house, as above; Essex Coffee-house, Mitre- 
Court, Fleet-Street; John Stubbs “ at the West 
Entrance into the Royal Exchange ” (evidently 
an agent). 

(Ibid,, 16.7.91) Patentees for the New Lights. 
Stationers’ Hall within Ludgate. 

Referring to the interference of ‘several 
Tin Men,” i.e. members of the ‘l'in-Plate 
Workers’ Company. 

(Ibid., 3.9.91) Patentees for the Lamp Lights. 

(Ibid., 2.11.91) The Patentees ask that notice 
of persons destroying, etc., lamps shall be given 
to “ Mr. Williams a Scrivener, at his House in 
the Old-Bailey.” 

(Ibid., 12.11.91) “‘ The Patentees of the Lamp- 
Lights are Removed from Stationers-Hall to 
their Office in Lincolns-Inn New Square, at 
their Chambers adjoyning to the back Gate 
near the Fields.” 

Addresses hitherto had been of places where 
the patentees attended at stated times to 
make contracts with householders, ‘The 
present address apparently did not outlast 
this lighting season. 

(Guildhall Library, excerpt from company’s 
minutes, 8.1.91/2) Richard Chiswell, Edward 
Darell (chairman), Francis Geary, Simon Har- 
court, Thomas Hobbs, John Lilly (with Mr. 
Gleave as a subordinate). Lincoln’s Inn. 

(London Gazette, The Patentees. 
Announcing the end of the Tyn-men’s rivalry. 
(N. and Q.’, 7 S., ix. 111, and Sotheby ‘ Sale 
Catalogue’ (22.4.14, no. 439) Sale by Edmund 
Heming and Francis Jackson of the Light 
Royal John Dodson, Kdward Goldesbrough, 
Robert Goldesbrough, the Hon. Craven Howard, 
and Thomas Wearg. 20 or 25 April 1692. 

(London Gazette, 3.10.92) Proprietors of the 
Convex Glass Lights. Their “ Office at the 
House which was lately the Myter Tavern on 
the South-side of St. Pauls Church-yard near 
Carter-lane.” 

(Guildhall Kecord Office. Suits: City and 
private, box 8: Draft bill, no date but prob- 
ably about November 1692: see Commons’ 
Journals, x. 706, etc.; the ee Act was 
however to take effect from 15 . 1690). Ed- 
ward Allen, Thomas Apprice, Richard Chiswell, 
Henry Crisp, Edward Darell, Francis Geary, 
Sir Charles Hara, Simon Harcourt, Thomas 
Hobbs, John Li Sir Thomas Millington, 
Peter Monger, Philip Neve, Benjamin Rokeby, 


They have “carried on the Invention of 
Convex Lights ” and the proposed Act is to 
prolong their sole rights in them for four- 
teen years from 15 Dec, 1690. 

(Commons Journals, x. 709. Date 22.11.92) 
Petition of Craven Howard and others “ In- 
ventors” of the Light Royal, against the 
Convex Lights bill. 

(Ibid., x. 710-1. Date 24.11.92) Like petition of 
Anthony Vernatty, who has a patent for light- 
ing “ with Lanthorns with Lamps.” 

Ticeden Gazette, 26.1.92/3) Proprietors of the 
Lights Royal. Their Office in Symond’s Inn in 
Chancery- 

(Commons’ Journals, xi. 271. Date 12.3.94/5. 
Order made at Light-Office, 17.1.93/4) Mr. Chis- 
well, Dr. Hobbs, Sir Thomas Millington, Mr. 
Rokeby, Mr. Topham. 

This order was part of the evidence in an 
enquiry; during it another member of the 
is mentioned Burton; and 
Topham is called Serjeant Topham. Paul 
Jodrell is also mentioned, 

(Guildhall Record Office: Convex Lights case 
papers: Signatories of power to’act for the 
7.11.94) — Allen (page torn), 

rockenborough, Tho Brotherton, Henry Cor- 
nish, Hen Crispe. Tho Estcourt, Edw 
Ettricke, Fran: francia, Moses ffrancia, Sami 
Garrard, (Fran?) Griffin, Chas Hara, Sim 
Harcourt, Paul Jodrell, John Lilly, Benj Raw- 
lins, Ben: Rokeby, John Stanyon, Tho Wearg., 
Jn.: Williams. 

(Guildhall Record Office: Convex Lights case 
papers: Draft petition to Lord Keeper, 
25.2.94/5, and another similar document) Pro- 
| Sande of the Convex Lights. Edward Allen, 

homas Apprice, Gibon Bagnall, Samuel 
Brockenborough, Bridget- Burton, Henry Cor- 
nish, Henry Crispe, John Dodson, George 
Edwards, Sir Thomas Estcourt, Edward 
Ettrick, Francis Francia, Moses Francia, Fran- 
cis Geary, Samuel Gerrard (Garrard), Edward 
Goldesbrough, _ Robert Goldesbrough, Sir 
Charles Hara, Simon Harcourt, Whitfield Hay- 
ter, Paul Jodrell, John Lilly, Sir ‘'homas Mil- 
lington, Philip Neve, John Rawlinson, Benja- 
min Rockeby William Smith, John 
Stanyon, John Straw, Richard ‘lopham, 'homas 
Wearg, John Williams. 

Note: These papers would probably yield 
one or two more names. The patentees 
named in the Act of 1694 are Hara, Lilly, 
Neve and Stanyon. 

A few identifications are possible. From 
the Repertories it is certain that Garrard is 
the future Sir Samuel Garrard. Hara is Sir 
Charles O’Hara, later Baron Tyrawley; 
Harcourt is probably the statesman; all 
three, and Millington, appear in _ the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Chis- 
well is probably the publisher or his son ; both 
appear there. Wearg is presumably the 
grandfather of Sir Clement Wearg, also 
noticed there. : 

Cornish was probably the future director of 
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the Bank of England (‘ N. and Q.’, clxxix. 
41). Dodson was a prominent member of the 
Tin Plate Workers’ Company (Ebblewhite, 
pp. 4, 12-16). The Francias were Jews; 
Moses helped to manage business for the 
synagogue (W. S. Samuel, ‘ The first London 
Synagogue of the Resettlement,’ 1924, p. 116). 

Hobbs, like Millington, was a physician, 
but nothing appears to be known about him 
(W. Munk, ‘ Roll’): Craven Howard was 
the brother of Mrs, Graham (or Grahme) 
and Lady Sylvius, both prominent in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin.’ Francis 
Jackson appears to have been Heming’s part- 
ner in a new light in December, 1692 (‘ Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.,’ 1691-2, p. 522). John 
Topham was serjeant-at-arms of the House of 
Commons ; he died on 6 Dec. 1692 (Luttrell, 
‘Brief Relation’; see also R. North, 
‘Examen,’ pp. 561-2). Vernatti presumably 
belonged to the well-known family of this 
name (Herald and Genealogist, v. (1870), 


155). E. S. pre Beer. 


*‘JESTING PILATE.” 


BACON'S Essays begin with one ‘Of 
Truth’ and the words, ‘‘‘ What is 
truth?’ said jesting Pilate; and would not 
stay for an answer.’’ Of the four Evangelists 
St. John alone, xviii. 38, records the question, 
and gives no hint that Pilate was jesting. 
That was the spirit of Herod, a weaker 
verner, and I have sometimes wondered if 
acon, a careless man in his references, 
credited Pilate by inadvertence with the 
behaviour of Herod. Why should he speak in 
mockery? The verse quoted above declares 
that Pilate thought Christ innocent of any 
fault, and his wife after a dream had sent 
him the message, ‘‘ Have thou nothing to do 
with that righteous man” (‘ R.V.’). 

Whatever the purpose of Pilate’s question, 
it seems to me one of deep significance. There 
are various sorts of truth—official truth and 
truth in the witness-box, truth of idea and 
truth of fact. Who does not want la vraie 
vérité, as the French put it? 

I always thought Bacon’s adjective unfair 
to Pilate and have been interested to find 
that view supported sin print both by an 
eminent ecclesiastic and a layman who rose to 
govern Parliament. ; Dr. Mary Augusta 
Scott, in her elaborate 'American edition of 
Bacon’s Essays, 1908, says nothing on the 
point, but Whately in the Annotations 
added to his edition, 1867, has not missed) it. 
He writes: 


Anyone of Bacon’s acuteness, or of a quarter 
of it, might easily have perceived, had he at 
all attended to the context of the narrative, 
that never was anyone less in a jesting mood 
than Pilate on this occasion, He was anxious 
to release Jesus; which must have been from 
a knowledge of the superhuman powers of Him 
he had to do with. A man so unscrupulous as 
Pilate is universally admitted to have been, 
could not have felt any anxiety merely from 
a dislike of injustice; and theretore his conduct 
is one confirmation of the reality of the 
numerous miracles Jesus wrought, ‘Chey, and 
they only, must have filled him with dread of 
the consequences of doing any wrong to such 
a person, and probably, aiso, inspired him with 
a hope of furthering some ambitious views of 
his own, by taking part with one whom he 
(in common with so many others) expected to 
be just about to assume temporal dominion, and 
to enforce his claim by resistless power. 

I do not know if these conclusions and 
speculations are generally accepted by later 
theologians who have discussed the question 
and its purport, 

The layman is Disraeli in ‘ Venetia,’ Book 
vi, chap. 8. The conversation is concerned 
with Masham, a Bishop whose kind heart, 
says Herbert, has not been spoilt by his 
opinions. Cadurcis takes up this description 
of him with the comment :— 

After all, what is truth? It changes as you 
change your clime or your country; it changes 
with the century. The truth of a hundred 
years ago is not the truth of the present day, 
and yet it may have been as genuine. Truth 
at Rome is not the truth of London, and both 
of them differ from the truth of Constantinople. 
For my part, I believe everything. 

Herbert replies :— 

Well, that is practically prudent, if it be 
‘metaphysically impossible. Do you know that 
I have always been of opinion, that Pontius. 
Pilate has been greatly misrepresented by Lord 
Bacon in the quotation of his celebrated ques- 
tion? “ What is truth ” said jesting Pilate, 
and would not wait for an answer. Let us be 
just to Pontius Pilate, who has sins enough 
surely -to answer for. There is no authority 
for the jesting humour given by Lord Bacon. 
Pilate was evidently of a merciful and_clement 
disposition: probably an Epicurean. His ques- 
tion referred to a declaration immediately pre- 
ceding it, that He who was before him came 
to bear witness to the truth. Pilates enquired 
what truth? IGnoro. 


“TTUNT THE SLIPPER”: AMERICAN 
NAME.—In ‘ Proceed, Sergeant Lamb,’ 
p. 297, occurs an American name (1775-7) for 
the above game: ‘‘ Cobbler mend my shoe.” 
I have never heard it so called, though the 
game was played, even at courts, years before 
1775. SouTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ARDEW alias MOON.—I have been told 

that one Cardew alias Moon, a Cornish- 
man, was executed during the XVII century 
as a Papist priest. 

As at present I am generally far from 
libraries and have little opportunity of per- 
suing this kind of enquiry, which I suppose 
is not beyond the scope of the usual sources, 
I should be much obliged to any reader who 
would be so good as to throw light upon the 
matter. 


H. C. Carpew-Renpie. 


“MRISTRAM’’: LITERARY PSEU- 

DONYM.—Who is this poet who con- 
tributed the well-known ballad ‘The Last 
Wolf: a legend of Humphrey Head’ to the 
Lonsdale Magazine, February 1821? With 
its 75 four-line verses it is said to be one of 
the longest in the English language. The 
Lonsdale Magazine, conducted by J. Briggs, 
was published in Kirby-Lonsdale, Kendal, 
from 1820 to 1822. 

As Harland and Wilkinson include it in 
the ‘‘ modern ”’ section of their ‘ Ballads and 
Songs of Lancashire’ one assumes it to have 
been written contemporary with the date of 
the above publication. In addition to the 
partial reprint in Harland and Wilkinson, it 
is ‘also printed in full in James Stockdale’s 
“Annals of Cartmel,’ 1873, without indica- 
tion of source or author; in Mrs. Jerome 
Mercier’s ‘The Last Wolf’ similarly; and 
elsewhere. 

The British Museum Catalogue _ lists 
‘Fugitive Poems’ by Tristram,’’ London, 
1855, 8vo, a book I have not seen. Is this the 
same author? 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


THe OLD CHURCH AT HANWELL.—I 

have three queries of an antiquarian 
nature aroused by parts and fittings of the 
old church at Hanwell. 

(1) What was the purpose of ‘low side 
windows ’’? What facts are known about the 
date of their introduction, and of their disuse 
and blocking up ? 

(2) When were ‘‘houseling benches ”’ in- 
troduced, and disused ? 

(3) When were funeral helmets in use? 
Some helmets, reputed to be such, are dis- 
played upon the church wall. 


W. A. AHRENDT, 


HURCH ARCHITECTURE: SOLID 
GROUND STORY.—It will be remem- 
bered that when James Gibbs—temp, Queen 
Anne—built St. Mary’s in the Strand he made 
the lower story solid and windowless to exclude 
the loud noises of the Strand. Could anyone 
mention other churches so designed and for a 
like reason whether in England or abroad ? 


D. K. R. 


THE ANEMONE, “ THE SORCERER’S 
FLOWER.’’—I get this from De Quincey. 
When, where and why was the anemone known 
as ‘‘ the sorcerer’s flower ’’? Does it figure in 
legends of the occult anywhere? What are its 
properties if it is used as a drug? a 


HE POPLAR AVENUES OF FRANCE. 

—tThese features of the northern French 

landscape are among the most familiar things 

in Europe. Will someone tell me when they 

were first planted and what was their original 

purpose? What is the range of the poplar? 
PEREGRINUS. 


ROSSER’S WOODEN GUIDE WHEEL 
RAILWAY.—I shculd be grateful for 
information concerning William Prosser’s 
Wooden Guide Wheel Railway on Wimbledon 
Common. I am aware of references in the 
Illustrated London News of Nov. 8, 1845, and 
in Dendy Marshall’s ‘History of the 
Southern Railway.’ Was the track laid here 
for demonstration purposes only? What was 
its course and how long was it in existence? 


Symon. 
QUCCESS SUCCEED.” — These 


words were originally neutral, indicat- 
ing what happens next, without any regard 
to a result, Thich may be good or bad, and 
‘** succeed” is still familiar in that sense in 
such a phrase as ‘‘ succeeded to the throne,” 
while ‘‘ succession’? is only used so. Is the 
French noun succés confined to a good result ? 
Both languages follow, I presume, Latin 
usage of the corresponding verb and noun. 
Who is the first optimist known to have used 
these words for a good result without any 
qualifying adjective or adverb in Latin and 
English? Shakespeare can write of “‘ fear of 
bad success in a bad cause’’ and ‘‘ Mistrust of 
good success hath done this deed..’’ How late 
in English was a qualifying word added? I 
have come across it in the Waverleys but there 
it may be a conscious archaism going back to 
Shakespeare, whose language was so often in 
Scott’s mind. 

Curious. 
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RESHAM’S GRASSHOPPER.—When I | 


was last in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange I was delighted to see 
Gresham’s grasshopper stil] performing its 
function of vane. I have not heard that it 
has since come to grief. This example dates, 


to be sure, from only about a hundred years» 


ago. It occurred to me to wonder where else 
the Gresham badge may be seen in the City— 
perhaps in older examples. 

M. U. H. R. 


E “MINIATURE CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY.’’—In the thirties of the last 


century Tilt and Bogue of Fleet Street | 


brought out a series of standard works under 
the above designation. The series was, I be- 
lieve, distinct from their ‘‘ London Library ” 
though the same work may have been included 
in both. Titles in the Miniature Classical 
Library would appear to have been: ‘ Mrs. 
‘Chapone’s Letters’; ‘ The Pious Minstrel ’ ; 
Bishop Wilson’s ‘Short and Plain Instruc- 
tion for the better Understanding of the 
Lord’s Supper’; Sacra Privata; Horae 
Religiosae; ‘A for the Altar’; 
‘Watts’ Psalms and Hymns.’ I am not, 
however, sure that to put Mrs. Chapone with 
the others is correct. If so was the Miniature 
Classical Library entirely devoted to moral 
and religious works? 

How many numbers did the series run to 
and where could a list be seen ? ae 


“TNCESSU PATUIT DEA.”’’ — Reading 
the other day an account of Florence 
Nightingale which appeared a year or two 
back in the Listener I was struck by a remark 
about her singularly beautiful walk. The 
writer took occasion by this to recall the 
equally beautiful walk of Queen Alexandra. 
I tried without success to recollect other ladies 
who have been famed for ing the same 
striking attraction: could anyone mention 
such ? 
’ The other day I was told by someone who 
had observed it, that the greatest physical 
advantage of Adolf Hitler is his fine and im- 
posing walk. The same observer declared that 
is worst physical disadvantage is ‘‘ dreadful 
hands.”” I have had no opportunity of 
verifying either detail in Hitler. a 


ELATIVE OMITTED IN ENGLISH.— 
The usage I am concerned with is illus- 
trated by this sentence. I can omit ‘‘ which ”’ 
after the two first words with no loss of clear- 
ness, since the omission is familiar wherever 


the English language is spoken or written. 
What is the earliest record known of this 
freedom? Is it not peculiar to the English? 
I have not come across it, so far as I am aware, 
in any other language familiar to me. Have 
I failed to notice it in Latin and the so-called 
‘*Romance’’ languages which are derived 
from that source? 

Whitman, in his famous poem on the death 
of Abraham Lincoln, ‘““O Captain! my 
Captain!” has boldly omitted ‘‘ where’’ in 
the last two lines :— 

Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 
So the text runs in ‘Great Poems of the 
English Language,’ compiled by Wallace 
Alvin Briggs, 1928, but I find a note elsewhere 
that ‘‘deck’’ in the earlier editions was 
altered to “‘spot,’? no doubt to make the 
ellipse of ‘‘ where ’’ more easily understood. 


PHILOMOT. 


UTHER’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT.—What assistance, 
especially in the way of revision and correc- 
tion, did. Luther receive when translating the 
New Testament? Had he any competence in 
Greek ? 


NAIL-EATING.—There used to be in Old 
Compton Street a ‘‘ genuine French res- 
taurant”’ kept by M. Georges Gaudin, in 
which snails were the speciality, either to be 
eaten on the spot or bought prepared to be 
consumed at home. Is this shop still there? 
I fear it may not be. The purport, however, 
of this enquiry is to learn whether, in any 
rovincial city in England there is an estab- 
ishment which caters for snail-eating, and, if 

so, what is its history, 

) H. S. B. 


OMANO GUARDINI.—Could anyone tell 
me anything about this theological 
writer? In spite of his Italian name he 
writes in German. Is he of a family long 
settled in Germany? Could anyone tell me 
what are his more important works ? 


HARTERS OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY.—Queen Elizabeth gave the East 
India Company its first charter, This, at 
intervals, was confirmed and in some points 
modified. In the later eighteenth century it 
was confirmed by Parliament. Can anyone 
give me the last date on which it was con- 
firmed by the Sovereign ? —— 
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4 Replies. 


TWO IMPOSTORS OF THE PAST. 
(clxxx. 443). 


MAk*® Toft or Tofts and John Nichols Thom 
or Tom are both noticed in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Mary Toft (1701?-1763) was a native of 
Godalming, Surrey, wife of Joshua Toft, a 
journeyman clothier, and the mother of three 
children. On 23 April 1726 she declared that 
she had been frightened by a rabbit while at 
work in the fields, and in the following 
November she was ‘“‘ delivered” first of por- 
tions of a pig and afterwards of‘a litter of 
fifteen rabbits. She was attended by John 
Howard, an experienced surgeon of Guildford, 
who appears to have had no doubts as to the 
genuineness of this extraordinary occurrence 
and to have stated that he actually felt the 
rabbits leaping in the womb. Howard com- 
municated with his friend Nathaniel St. 


. André, surgeon to Westminster Hospital, who 


immediately went down to examine the 
atient. St. André, who should have known 
ter, drew up a report in which he expressed 
his entire belief in the reality of the pheno- 
menon and even claimed to have delivered 
Mary Toft of two more rabbits. The fame of 
the rabbit-breeder of Godalming spread like 
wildfire. George I ordered an investigation, 
and the case was finally exposed by Sir 
Richard Manningham, one of the leading 
accoucheurs of the day, who soon satisfied 
himself that the woman was an impostor and 
that the foreign ies were concealed about 
her person before the ‘‘ births.’ Mary was 
brought to London and lodged in Lucy’s 
Bagnio in Leicester Fields. She was detected 
in an attempt clandestinely to secure a rabbit 
and after being charged before a magistrate 
made a full confession of her imposture. 

She was committed for a short time to 
Bridewell, but was then allowed to return to 
Godalming where she died in 1763. 

The imposture gave rise to a flood of 
amphlets, the more important of which are 
isted in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and was illustrated by 
Hogarth in two well-known engravings. 
There is a fine mezzotint portrait of Mary 
Toft by Faber after Laguerre. A full account 
of the case was given as recently as November 
1932 by Dr. Jean Avalon in the French 
medico-historical journal Aesculape. 

John Nichols Thom was an impostor and 
madman, son of an innkeeper at St. Columb 


Major, in Cornwall. He appeared in London 
in 1832 with a story of travels in the Holy 
Land, and styled himself Knight of Malta 
and King of Jerusalem. He assumed the 
name of Sir William Percy Honeywood 
Courtenay and claimed to be heir to the earl- 
dom of Devon. He wore a strange oriental 
garb, and is said to have borne a striking 
resemblance to the traditional representations 
of Christ. He was imprisoned and after- 
wards confined in an asylum. Released in 
1837 he presently began to preach communistic 
doctrines and to assert that he was the 
Messiah. He showed stigmata on his hands 
and feet and professed to work miracles. A 
warrant for his arrest was issued on a charge 
of enticing away farm labourers, and Thom 
shot one of the constables sent to arrest him. 
A riot ensued and two companies of the 45th 
Regiment had to be sent for. Thom and eight 
other rioters were killed on the spot. 


W. J. Bisnop. 


According to the ‘D.N.B.’ Mary Tofts 
(1701 ?-1763), the ‘‘ rabbit-breeder;’’ was a 
poor and illiterate native of Godalming. She 
declared that while working in the fields one 
day she was greatly frightened by a rabbit 
which so affected her that six months later she 
was delivered of a whole litter of fifteen 
rabbits. The local medical man, if astonished 
at this extraordinary occurrence, seems, in 
attending the patient, to "have had no doubt of 
its actuality. The news quickly spread to 
London, where it excited the attention not 
only of the medical profession, some members 
of which proceeded into Surrey to test for 
themselves the authenticity of the story, but 
also of the general public to such an extent 
that Pope, writing to Caryll of “ the miracle 
at Guildford,” said: ‘‘ All London is divided 
into factions about it.”’ 

At last the King ordered an investigation 
to’ be made and one of the accoucheurs 
appointed became suspicious, with the result 
that Mary Tofts was removed to London for 
further observation. One day she was dis- 
covered trying to obtain a rabbit whereupon, 
charged with being an impostor, she confessed 
that the whole affair was a fake. She was 
committed for trial as ‘‘ a vile cheat ’’ but the 
case was not called and she was allowed to 
return to spend the remaining forty years of 
her life in Godalming. 

John Nichols Tom (or Thom) (1799-1838), 
who is also the subject of a notice in the 


D.N.B.,’ was a native of Cornwall. There 
| was insanity on his mother’s side and he 
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appears to have been restless and irresolute in 
youth. He tried in turn being an innkeeper, 
a solicitor’s clerk and a wine-merchant’s 
assistant until, furnished with money pro- 
vided by his wife, he set up as a maltster in 
Truro. An epileptic fit he suffered in 1832 so 
destroyed his mental stability that he dis- 
appeared from Cornwall to turn up shortly 
afterwards in Kent as Sir William Percy 
Honeywood Courtenay, the heir to the earldom 
of Devon. A handsome face and fine figure 
assisted the plausibility of his claim and he 
secured a large following of supporters. His 
career as a mad impostor proceeded unchecked 
until he swore he had witnessed a fight be- 
tween some smugglers and revenue men at a 
time when, as it was afterwards shown, he 
was attending a church service. He was con- 
victed of perjury but the sentence of trans- 
portation was, on medical advice, commuted 
to one of confinement in Barming Asylum. 

Four years afterwards he was released on 
the petition of his father who at last had been 
able to discover his whereabouts. But instead 
of returning home, as was stipulated, Tom 
fell in with one of his old supporters, and in 
a short time was preaching communistic 
doctrines and even saying he was the Messiah. 
A policeman, sent to arrest him, was shot; 
this led to a riot which was not dispelled until 
the military had been called out and several 
shots exchanged, one of which was fatal to 
John Tom. He was buried at Herne Hill, 
the picturesque Kentish village near Faver- 
sham; whether his grave is to be seen I don’t 
know, but at least he has left his mark on the 
map, as well as having his name mentioned 
in American Notes, for the Ordnance Survey 
prints the spot where he fell as ‘‘ Mad Tom’s 
Corner.”’ 

K. 


Mary Tofts, or Toft, the rabbit-breeder, 
was a notorious impostor of the eighteenth 
century. She lived in the village of Godliman 
near Guildford in 1726, and claimed to have 
given birth to seventeen rabbits, managing to 
convince some notable medical men of the 
time. A full account will be found in Chapter 
xv. of ‘ Mysteries of history, with accounts of 
some remarkable characters and charlatans,’ 
by C, J.'S. Thompson, 1928. There is also an 
article in the Brifish Medical Journal, July 
25, 1896, and an engraving by William 
Hogarth entitled ‘Credulity, superstition 
and fanaticism’ deals with the same subject. 

A list of contemporary pamphlets and 
ballads about the case of Mary Tofts can be 
compiled from ‘A Short-title Catalogue of 


Works on Psychical Research, Spiritualism, 
Magic, Charlatanism... from 1450 to 
1929,’ compiled by Harry Price, and published 
in the Proceedings of the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research, Vol. i., pt. 2. 


P. M. G. 
JNGLEFIELD, ROPER AND WILDMAN 
(WILEMAN) FAMILIES (XVII- 


CENTURY) (clxxx. 424).—Although in the 
following pedigree of Wildman (or Wileman) 
of Skeagh, Co. Monaghan, there is nothing to 
indicate that they were connected with an 
English family of the same name, it may 
enable your correspondent H. 8. H. to trace 
the connection, if any, with the one he is 
interested in :— 

John Wildman, the elder, of Skeagh, Co. 
Monaghan, married and had issue 
I. John Wildman, junior, 

presently ; 

II. Thomas Wildman, of Skeagh ; 

III. Elizabeth Wildman married (settle- 
ment dated 10 Dec. 1684) as his first wife, 
Henry James of Drominikin, Co. Monaghan; 
who married secondly before 1700, Margaret, 
dau. of Ralph Colken of Cornasine, Co. 
Cavan; Henry James left issue by both wives ; 

IV. Margaret Wildman, will dated 6 
June 1738; proved 6 Mar. 1739/40 in the 
Diocese of Clogher; married John Schoales of 
Kilderigh, Co. Monaghan, 

John Wildman, junior, the elder son, was 
of Skeagh. High Sheriff, Co. Monaghan 1696, 
He married Elizabeth, dau. of Ralph Colkin 
of Cornasine, Co, Cavan, and had issue :— 

1. Ralph Wildman, of whom presently ; 

2. Mary Wildman, married before 12 Dec. 
1709, Samuel Swanzy of Ballagh, Co. Monag- 
han; his will dated 29 Dec. 1750 was proved 
19 Nov. 1754 in the Diocese of Clogher; 
leaving issue two sons and one daughter (See 
‘Families of French and Nixon,’ p. 184, by 
the late Dean H. B. Swanzy.) ; 

3. Elizabeth Wildman, married (Marriage 
Licence Dio. Clogher 29 Oct. 1714) Arthur 
Noble of Clones, elder son of Francis Noble 
(d. 1740) of Peterborrow Donamain, Co. 
Monaghan and had issue. 


Ralph Wildman, the only son, of Skeagh, 
parish of Drumsnatt; sold Skeagh, or part of 
it, to William Carleton, and went to reside in 
Dublin, where he died, and was buried 1 June 
1745 in St. Michan’s Church. He married 
Jane M’Camis, and had issue :— 

(i.) John Wildman, of Anyshamon, near 
Clones; Prerogative Administration 1 June 
1751; he married Rebecca, dau. of Pockrich 
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Dancey (who owned Anyshamon, by Judith 
his wife, which P. Dancey was grandson of 
Walter Corry, High Sheriff for Co. Monagh 
1672), and left issue, a dau., Judith Wild- 
man ; 

(ii.) Thomas Wildman, who married and 
had a family ; 

(iii.) Parnwell Wildman, married, 
Clogher (Marr. Lic. Bond, 1722), Mathew 
Bleakley ; 

(iv.) Lettice Wildman, married, Clogher 
(Marr. Lic. Bond, 1727), William Dawson of 
Carnbane and Golden Murphy, Co. Monag- 


han ; 
(v.) Jane Wildman. 


Hy. Firzceratp ReyNnowps. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


FERALDIC TERMS (clxxx, 298, 354, 410). 
—I do not know if the following would 
interest any of your correspondents as regards 
the meaning of the word bysse. 

I have a book (of date 1666) the binding of 
which bears, on the covers, the coat of Arms— 
and, on the spine, the crest—of Sir Edward 
Bysshe (1615?-1679: Clarenceux King-of- 
Arms, 1661) whose name is printed in the 
book as Edoardus Bish. 

His coat of Arms :—‘‘ Or a chevron between 
three roses Gules ’’; and his crest :—‘‘A hind 
trippant (Argent) ’’ together with a pedigree, 
are recorded in the College of Arms in the 
Herald’s Visitations, 1662. 

The meaning of the word bysse being in 
question, is it suggestive to know that the crest 
of a man named Bysshe (alias Bish) ‘should 
have been a “‘ hind trippant ’’? 

I shall certainly be interested to hear from 
any of your correspondents what they think 
of this letter which they can use in any way 
they like. 

Hucu GLapsTone. 


“DOOR ’’ USED FOR THE DEPARTED 
(clxxx. 126, 175, 303, 356, 392, 411).— 
“Poor souls’? and ‘‘ Poor dead are expres- 
sions not infrequently used by Catholics for 
the souls in Purgatory. In Heath v. Chap- 
man, a case heard in 1854 and reported in 
2 Drewry p. 417, the expressions were used. 
A testator had left an annuity for stipends 
for Masses to be offered in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Venice, for the repose of his soul 
and for ‘‘the poor souls,’’ and also in the 
Roman Catholic Church in Moorfields, Lon- 
om for his soul and ‘‘ the souls of the poor 
lead.’’ 
It was stated during the hearing of the case 
that the words ‘‘ poor dead ’’ do not refer to 


the souls of those who were indigent in life, 
but are technical words used by Catholics to 
designate souls in Purgatory and are equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ suffering souls.’’ This use of the 
words is within my own experience as a 
Roman Catholic priest. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


“7 IFE-LINE” (clxxx. 407).—‘‘ Life-lines, 

for the preservation of the seamen ’’ are 
mentioned in a book on ‘ Rigging and Sea- 
manship,’ 1794. That is the Oxford Dic- 
tionary’s earliest quotation. The glossary to 
R. Dana’s ‘ Before the Mast’ (1840) 
speaks of “‘life-lines, ropes carried along 
yards, etc., for men to hold on by.” 
quotation from the Daily News, 1895, ‘‘ He 
observed a rocket, and informed the coast- 
guard, who arrived with the lifelines,’’ 
evidently refers to the sort of line which is 
suggested by the present-day figurative use of 
the term, 

R. H. Dana was an American writer, and 
the well-known Moody and Sankey hymn, 
‘“Throw out the life-line across the dark 
wave, There is a brother whom someone must 
save’ (1884), was the work of an American 
evangelist, Edward (or Edmund?) Smith 
Ufford (1851-1929), but there is, as shown by 
the other quotations, no reason for regarding 
“‘life-line ?? ag an American word for ‘‘ the 
line or rope which is intended to be instru- 
mental in saving life, such as the rope 
attached to a life-buoy, etc.’’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


DMIRAL ISAAC’ COFFIN: 
RICHARD BARWELL (clxxx. 404, 
447). —It is regretted that to Dr. Mee was 
ascribed the authority that Catherine Barwell 
was daughter to Sir Isaac Coffin. A more 
careful reading of the paragraph in ‘ Bourne 
in the Past’ makes it clear that ‘‘ his daugh- 
ter’’ refers to Nathaniel Coffin; and not to 
Sir Isaac. 

In 1795, Hester, Lady Newdigate, visited 
Stansted, and in ‘ The Cheverels of Cheverel 
Manor,’ by Lady Newdigate-Newdigate, 
there are references to Barwell, the ‘‘ rich 
Indian nabob,” and to Catherine his wife 
““the sweet little woman,’”’ or ‘‘ the little 
angel.”” There does not appear to be any 
date given for the marriage of Barwell to 
Catherine Coffin, but Lady Newdigate- 
Newdigate says ‘‘in 1811, Mr. Mundy 
married Mrs. Barwell, then a rich widow, as 
his third wife.’’ Sir Robert Mundy possessed 
four paintings of Stansted House and park, 
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which I have recently acquired. The state- 
ment at ante p. 447 that Barwell rebuilt and 
remodelled Stansted in 1876 is possibly an 
error for 1796. P. D, M. 


SomME SPENSER PROBLEMS (clxxx. 120, 

436).—My authority for the Spenser- 
Heritage marriage was the Spencer pedigree 
printed in Walter C. Metcalfe’s edition of the 
Visitations of Northamptonshire, 1564 and 
1618-19, at p. 196. In connection with Giles 
Spenser I constructed some years ago a 
pedigree showing his Heritage connections, 
and my draft agrees, almost word for word, 
with the pedigree printed by Mr. Hamer, 
ante p. 166. Clearly they are based on the 
same authorities. J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘MHE DINOSAUR’ (clxxx. 155).—The author 
of this poem, Bert Leston Taylor (1866- 
1921), was a newspaper columnist who conducted 
“A Line o’ Type or Two ” in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. He was known as B.L.T. 
For years his column, written partly by him- 
self and partly by contributors, maintained a 
wide popularity and at the same time an exact- 
ing standard. ‘The Dinosaur’ is reprinted in 
"Motle Measures,’ Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, p. 
105, Whether this volume is out of print, lL 
do not know. Dorry. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxx. 334).—Rudyard 
Kipling, ‘ Rewards and Fairies,’ opening 
poem, ‘A Charm ’ :— 
“Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all who lie beneath— 
Not the great nor well bespoke 
But the mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation. 
Lay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart! 
{two more verses] 


These shall cleanse and purify 
Webbed and inward-turning eye; 
These shall show thee treasure hid 
Thy familiar fields amid, 

At thy threshold, on thy hearth, 
Or about thy daily path; 

And reveal (which is thy need) 
Every man a King indeed! ” 


M. H. Donps. 
(clxxx, 407). 


The author of ‘ French Pictures in English 
Chalk’ was Eustace Clare Grenville-Murray, 
and he published a second series in 1878, He 
wrote some eighteen works, few of them appear- 
. ing under his name. Sometimes he wa 2 he 
_ pseudonym “ The roving HKnglishman.” 


A. Mary Kirxvs. 


The Library. 


The Cultural Approach to History. Edited: 
for the American Historical Association by 
Caroline F. Ware. (Columbia University 
or. Oxford University Press. £1 3s. 6d.) 
net. : 

THE editor provides an interesting Introdue, 

tion to the body of essays, grouped in six: 

parts, of which this volume is com u 

she ints out, historians hitherto have. 

largely presented history from the point of 
view given them from their own social outa 
look. Moreover, since careful documentation 
became a requirement, they have necessarily) 
occupied themselves most with events of which! 
written records have survived. Of late, hows 
ever, new emphasis has been laid on the 
interpretation, as contrasted with the docu: 
mentation, of historical records; and for thig) 
interpretation to win approval impossible 
demands begin to be made on the student by 

way of preparatory knowledge. If he cannot) 
master all the techniques and disciplines’ 
ideally to be desired in the perfect historian, 
which among them shall 3 choose? The 
suggestion is that he should choose the history 
and development of culture. The study of 
culture it is claimed, and with justice, dealin, 

‘* with whole societies and all aspects of life 

while it also ‘‘ recognizes the uniqueness of @ 

pesticnter group in time and place,’’ provides’ 

th the general and the particular which the 
historian requires. This approach to history 
has as yet, it is stated, only had some of its 
possibilities opened out. ‘‘ The present 
volume is designed to usher in the next stage, 
by making available to scholars, teachers and 
students a discussion of the tools, together 


| with such illustrations of their use as will 


reveal their possibilities to other historians.” 
The book does not altogether fulfil 
the design quoted above: we do not discover 
in it either any fresh, recondite mean- 
ing of culture, and still less ‘‘ the manner 
in which this concept may be employed by 
historians.’”’ We are inclined to think that 
history as record of the train of major events, 
and results of the lives of outstanding charaé 
ters will always form a separate, almost 
contrasted study. We have no hesitation abow 
high appreciation of the study of culture m 
itself, and we think it will provide excellent 
stimulation to workers who. approach ifs 
subject-matter from the side of anthropology, 
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